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QUERY 


By Henry WALBRIDGE DUDLEY 


Tom Kane was reading another ,book from the Car- 
negie Library. His spatulate finger-tips curled loosely 
above the book’s edges in the lamp-glow, and the rims of 
his nails, which he could never somehow quite free of 
cement, made dark, blunt scallops at the top of the page. 

Since his wife’s death he had become something of a 
solitary, losing himself with ever-growing interest in the 
somnambulism of words. His cigar-tip now faded from 
a luminous ineandescence to dead ash unnoticed. 

Outside the open window innumerable insects made a 
mounting susurrus in the summer night; far off beyond 
the town a train hooted raucously, the sound arriving 
softly, dimmed to music by the distance. Passing voices 
swirled and drifted in; a screen-door slammed nearby; 
but to Kane these audible evidences of neighborhood 
life were completely non-existent. 

*Odors mingle insensibly in the texture of dreams, and 
it may be that he was conscious of the warm scent of 
verbenas just outside the blue square of open window. 
As he sat there in the green-capped orange cone of the 
lamp-glow his big thumb moved clumsily to turn a page 
of ‘‘Cathedrals of the North,’’ and halted relaxed. 
From that idle thumb a greater relaxation seemed to 
glide insensibly through him, leaving his light, deep set 
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eyes alone alive in the ruddy placidity of his heavy fea- 
tures to seek again this sentence: 

‘‘These fairy buttresses leap from the west facade in 
festoons of airy tracery, lending an indescribable light- 
ness and grace to the enormous upward thrust of the 
Cathedral, so that it seems to float disembodied in the 
first long lilac shadows of early evening and becomes the 
very spirit of incarnate beauty.’’ 

Kane sighed with a sort of eased placidity, and turn- 
ing the page, read on: 

‘‘Thus did these earnest and devout craftsmen wor- 
ship God with the creation of beauty. And may not their 
hands have been guided to a wisdom and a skill unsus- 
pected? For surely as the fountains of the west grow 
dim, the Cathedral shines far overhead, remote, en- 
chanted, a fairy fabric of glowing rose and citron, like a 
burst of sudden music, like the measured cadences of 
music heard in dreams ... .”’ 

As the reader’s light eyes grew flat and vacant with 
the lilting music and his stubby thumbs relaxed once 
more, his groping mind wandered charmed through the 
sonorous chiming of these magic words. He read the 
passage through happily again, this time aloud; and the 
vividness of those sunset towers burned in his brain like 
the shock of an unfamiliar scene first perceived in the 
passing of an ethercoma. . . . ‘‘ Why, that’s bea-u-ti- 
ful,’’ he muttered, ‘‘awful pretty; darned if it ain’t. I 
wonder what itis . .. ? Queer .. . Why can’t 
we .. . There’s something .. .”’’ 

Late next morning, moved by some obscure impulse, — 
a breath of air perhaps as a relief from the lifeless heat, 
—he had waved the driver from his smaller truck and 
chugged off to the Kaspar’s with a load of cement and 
lumber for their new barn. Now he drove westward, 
returning dustily through an intolerable glitter of honey- 
yellow light. Mile after flat mile the Nebraska farms 

















QUERY 3 


spread out, angular, raw, hard, beneath the colossal 
brazen vacancy of the sky. At intervals he noticed ab- 
stractedly a familiar house or barn where it reared up 
in a stark rectangle, a flaky white or sun-smitten red box, 
standing forth bold and unrelieved above the inter- 
minable yellow wheat, or cowering beside the grotesque 
wind-breaks of files of ragged trees, while the truck 
crawled forward, stuttering gustily, lost and tiny in this 
enormous flatness, this curious and singular rigidity. 

As he drew toward town, Kane slackened pace without 
realization of his more than half instinctive movements. 
Behind his morning’s mail, behind his monotonous daily 
routine, he was secretly absorbed in the tom-tom quality 
of his last night’s reading. 

It had stirred in his mind, vague but ever present; 
and now, released to renewed vigor by the continuous 
pulse of the truck’s engine, the words had risen again 
with the steady insistence of a metronome. Yet they 
seemed to him not so much the spindly geometry of print 
as the deep bourdon of some solemn chant, some un- 
known choral which surged and beat about him in lovely 
yet measureless pulsations. One part in particular sang 
now in his ears above the dull cough of the motor. Even 
the stifling blanket of the sun and the very dust of the 
road itself seemed, in some strange way, to be an inti- 
mate and vital part of the music. 

‘‘As the dawn wind dies above the darkly-wooded hills 
in the distance, and the first full glow of morning tinges 
a white, thatched cottage here and there with pink, the 
great east windows of the Cathedral seem to gather the 
light as in a vast chalice, so that it pours in streamers of 
surpassing loveliness across the purple shadows of the 
night which still linger in the nave. ‘And mayhap some 
early devotee, encircled by the tombs of ancient warrior 
dead, their effigies panoplied still in the shining armour, 
may see in these flaunting pennons of purple, mauve, 
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and ruby the banners of an unseen host,— may even 
fancy the measured whisper of their slowly-passing 
tread, saluting as aforetime they bent the iron knee to 
the crimson cross of the Crusades, and all the blazonry 
that marched beside.’’ 

A passing farm wagon distracted Kane for an irri- 
tating moment. Then as the truck blundered into town 
where the first trees exploded their far thin greenery 
overhead, he found himself staring from side to side as 
though he had never seen the familiar vista of these 
streets before. The unshaded flower-beds burned so raw 
in the glitter of sunlight that they hurt his eyes; the 
cropped. lawns about them shone like green glass or 
sweated sulkily in gray shadows. Unshaded windows 
stared blankly into the hot light from bold house fronts; 
but as he approached the center of town, an advance 
heralded by the dry rattle and bang of the little truck, 
the larger windows of the stores seemed to fume and 
sparkle with a luminous life of their own where the sun- 
light splintered against them and fell to the staring side- 
walks. Though he waved and nodded idly to passing 
friends, they seemed to be in some process of arrested 
motion, much as though they might have been vivid and 
highly detailed figures painted flat against some screen 
of neatness, order and prosperity. 

Past his cubby of an office he drove and pulled up 
sharply by the warehouse door, insensible for once to 
the charm of reading his own name coupled with the 
words, ‘‘LUMBER, LIME, CEMENT,”’’ all in gigantic 
capitals of vermilion on the neat yellow fence which shut 
the yard from the street. 

Stripping off his coveralls, he called across the yard. 
‘‘Hey, O’Rourke, I’m goin’ down to the Kiwanis Club 
lunch at the Sheridan Arms. Stick around the office, will 
yuh, till Miss Westrup comes back?’’ Then he dried his 
thin hair and thought. 
































QUERY 5 


‘‘T wonder what th’ hell’s th’ matter with me today? 
It’s the heat, I guess,’’ and started back toward the 
center of town in his shiny coupé. 

In the cool depths of the Elite Garage he encountered 
Jud Stubbs, a fellow Kiwanian, and they crossed the 
dusty street together. 

‘‘Howsa boy, Tom?’’ queried Jud genially. ‘‘How’s 
business? Busier’n a one-armed painter with the itch, 
I bet. But say, whyn’t y’ ever come ’round an’ sit in a 
li’l game or just’ visit ’round kind of, some o’ these 
nights? ’S five years now since Mayme died. Whyn’t 
yuh stir a stump in the evenin’s some? Allus sittin’ 
’round. You ain’t,’’ this with a tremendous thump on 
the back, ‘‘you ain’t dead yet, y’ know.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I donno, Jud. I seen this Gloria Swanson a 
couple of nights ago — the first show.”’ 

‘*Well, thassal right; but —’’ Stubb’s voice was shut 
off by the revolving side door of the Sheridan Arms, 
which spewed them out into a milling group of men. 

* ioe” 

‘‘Here’s Tom now.’’ 

‘‘President Kane, shake hands with Mister Giv — 
excuse me — Givinch, a brother Kiwanian from Hast- 
ings.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, Joe. H’are yuh, Mister Vinch. C’mon gang; 
we’re late; less go in.”’ 

The sun-bright dining room was cheery with the in- 
stant clatter of dishes, the calling back and forth of 
greetings, the curious laughter, loud, self-conscious, 
which always succeeds the latest ‘‘traveling man’s 
story,’’ but as the meal progressed Kane somehow lost 
the sounds of noisy eating, the burst and spatter of con- 
versation all about, and stared across the crowded room 
occasionally with an odd abstraction in his light, deep- 
set eyes, totally unconscious of the tight-packed little 
tables, the sparks of glass and chinaware, the oppressive 
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red damask walls set off with golden and brown panel- 
ling. The whole scene seemed immensely distant in its 
thin wash of shining light. But somehow the noise and 
the food remained as strong sense-impressions, the first 
an annoyance, the second with its usual insistent delight, 
raising as always the warm juices of healthy appetite in 
his capacious mouth. 

To see him sitting there, his large and placid face 
growing redder as he gustily absorbed quantities of 
steaming food, his sealp faintly pink through its straggle 
of plastered hair, one would searcely have guessed the 
nature of the preoccupation which was gradually con- 
solidating into a well-defined impulse in his jutting 
skull. 

Completing a double order of chocolate ice-cream, he 
slicked down his hair with his big, hairy hands, and rose 
above a wave of friendly banter from his place at the 
head table. 

‘‘Wellers, brother Kiwanians,’’ he enunciated boldly, 
‘“especially those of us who’s also members of the Com- 
mercial Club —I got a prop’sition to make.’’ 

Cries of ‘‘Shoot!’’ ‘‘Atta boy, Tommy!’’ ‘‘Le’s go!”’ 
rose from every side as chairs were whipped around to 
face him, standing there red and moistly gleaming, pol- 
ished by a hypotenuse of gay sunshine as sharp-edged 
as a knife. 

*‘T don’t think we been s’ficiently active,’’ Kane con- 
tinued, ‘‘in makin’ the town better lookin’. Now, don’t 
get me wrong, fellers,’’ he held up a bulbous hand with 
its creased palm outward, ‘‘don’t get me wrong. We’re 
neat, right neat and tidy ’n’ all that; but I dunno — 
there’s something — something seems t’ me we might do. 

Wha’d’ you fellers think?’’ 

A small, pale man boomed from behind a straggly 
moustache. ‘‘Fine! Any time’s a good time for any- 
thing like that. But what’ll we do?’’ 
































QUERY 7 


‘‘Well, the chair’d like t’ get the sense of this, now, 
meetin’. Lemme hear some suggestions from you fel- 
lers.’’ 

The little man with the astonishing moustache shouted, 
‘“How about some more highway signs? Bigger and 
brighter ones, an’ further out too? You know, some 
readin’ mebbe. ‘Welcome to Winwood City, a Fine 
Place to Live,’ an’ then on the back y’ know, ‘Come 
Again and Stay Longer,’ or somethin’ snappy an’ up to 
date like that.’’ 

‘‘Well, that’s all right, Joe,’’ acknowledged Kane, 
‘that’s all good stuff all right; but at that it ain’t ex- 
actly what I mean. I read something kind of queer last 
night — yes, Gus, what’s on your mind?’’ 

A blond Goliath with fists as large as skulls rose from 
a table in a lilac-shadowed corner. ‘‘I t’ink et vould be 
good ef ve put up a pand shtand in ta park, an’ you sell 
a bill of goots vor it, eh, Kane?”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ Kane shouted through the laughter, ‘‘you 
boys got me all wrong. I’m serious about this, dead 
serious. There was something —I think — say, I don’t 
want a nickel’s worth of business outa this. Absolutely 
wouldn’t take it on a bet. I thought you boys knew me 
better’n that.’’ 

Some one called, ‘‘Don’t get so sore, Tom. Gus was 
only kiddin’.’’ 

Then Jud Stubbs spoke from a nearby table. ‘‘Jus’ 
exactly what you mean, Tom, old sport? We’ll travel 
along any place in reason. C’m on, might as well spill 
a.” 

Kane looked about slowly as if uncertain how to pro- 
ceed, and then spoke with a sort of diminishing rapidity. 

‘*Well, brother Kiwanians, it’s like this. You boys 
know better’n to think I want any trade for myself per- 
sonally out of anything like this; but I been kinda read- 
in’, you might almost say studyin’ lately, bein’ alone 
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considerable these last years. Now I never been around 
to speak of, ’cept once out to the Coast, an’ of course a 
few times to K. C. and Chicago, an’ so on, to conventions 
an’ things. So about other places and ideas too, all I 
know mostly is this, now—readin’ like I say. Now 
some of these books got swell descriptions in ’em of little 
houses, you know, pretty, an’ gardens too, and all sorts 
of pictures, streets and so on, an’ cathedrals, churches 
you know. I got real interested, bein’ in the architec- 
tural line of business in one way of thinking myself. 
Well, I don’t know, it’s sort of a hard thing to get over 
to you boys. I guess—I guess I don’t rightly under- 
stand the whole thing exactly myself — but it seems like 
there’s something — something we must be overlooking 
something .. .”’ 

He peered around the clusters of sweaty, puzzled, or 
vacant faces with an embarrassed smile as though be- 
mused; but his half-pleading, deep-set eyes met nothing 
but heads together over sibilant gusts of confused whis- 
pering. Three or four random faces seemed to suggest 
a genuine but decidedly bewildered interest, so he gulped 
a goblet of water and pressed on desperately. 

‘* °N’ then I druv a truck out to Pete Kaspar’s this 
morning, an’ back, and then in town just before I come 
to this feed here — I dunno — it seemed as though things 
looked kind of queer somehow, kind of flat and hard like. 
Seems like I’d always had my eyes shut before, sort of, 
an allof asudden . . . Doggone, I dunno, it’s awful 
hard to explain to all you fellers; but don’t it strike you 
there’s something we’ve kind of left out? I don’t mean 
big buildings, convention halls and so on; but ain’t we 
overlooked somethin’ — made some kind of a mistake 
along the line?’’ 

He paused helplessly and mopped his streaming face. 
A stout man in a shepherd-check suit, which looked as 
though it had been wedged onto him with a shoehorn, 
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rose with an effort and fingered the large tooth on his 
watch chain nervously. 

‘‘Sure, Kane,’’ he agreed in a high, whistling voice. 
‘‘Sure. But what is this we’ve overlooked? We'll get 
together O. K. if we just know — just understand what 
you’re drivin’ at. What is it?’’ 

Tom shuffled uneasily. ‘‘W-well,’’ he faltered, ‘‘that’s 
jussa trouble. I dunno just exactly what it is m’self. 
You know how ’tis — you notice there’s something kind 
of funny about a picture mebbe; but you can’t tell just 
what it is— you know, a sign-board or something. I 
thought chances were some of you fellers had th’ same 
idea; mebbe I—’’ He waved a plump hand aimlessly 
and sat down. 

One or two of the overfed diners snickered, and Tom 
heard one nearby say sotto-voice, ‘‘ Well, ef that don’t 
beat the Dutch,’’ before general talk arose and beat 
about him in indifferent gusts, through the heat and stale 
tobacco-smoke. He had the feeling that they were eye- 
ing him in a sort of bewilderment, though everyone in 
his hearing seemed excessively careful to ignore the 
whole affair as chairs were pushed back hurriedly and 
everyone made great haste back to their respective daily 
tasks, the little man with the walrus moustache hurrying 
back to his undertaking shop, for instance, with aston- 
ishing vigor for so warm a day. 

As Tom drove out of the garage he thought, ‘‘Darn 
the whole kit and kaboodle; I had something to tell ’em; 
but — but — what is — what was it anyway?”’ 

He went to see a motion picture that night still in his 
half-surly, half-bemused humour, walked home moodily, 
thinking of the luncheon, and let himself in. The book 
about Gothic architecture was on the table. He lit the 
lamp and turned the pages slowly till his eyes lingered 
on a sentence. 

‘‘And on clear nights, when white light gathers on 
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these sublime towers, the crenelated arches leap aloft in 
curve after slender curve till the whole structure seems 
a colossal fountain of frozen silver tossing its topmost 
spray close toward the secrecy of the misted stars . . .”’ 

Kane’s thick face bent above the ordered rows of type 
in the lamplight with grave, unseeing eyes. 

‘‘There’s a mistake somewhere,’’ he muttered. 
‘‘There’s something — something. . .”’ 





SOLITUDE 
(To Adolescence) 
By LeRoy McLegop 


Oh, it is lonely and bewildering 
Treading the rustled aisle through forest corn! — 
Lonely to feel the green warm quiet cling 
So close; to feel your entity forlorn 
As any drooping shadow’s on the ground, 
Your questing thoughts as prodigally vain 
As pollen, golden pollen dropped around 
Your feet — poor dust that might have fathered grain! 


But there is yet a lonelier solitude: 
In the numb aisle, where stalks are old and bowed; 
In the crisp aisle, and edged, where time has sown 
A sterile silver! — Awful to intrude 
Among the rifled husks, and in a crowd 
Of shadows hear no footfalls but your own! 














FAVORABLE IMPRESSION 


By Haze, HAL 





He had a habit of speaking very slowly, and so 
smoothly that you felt he might, on some previous occa- 
sion, have taken words out of his head, sorted them over 
with an eye for their oracular values, placed them with 
great care in sentences, even oiled them, perhaps, in some 
inexplicable manner, then put them back in his head to 
be ready for use when the right moment came. He made 
a favorable impression on about a half-dozen persons. 
One of these was his wife, three others were his young’ 
daughters, a fifth was his mother-in-law. 

His wife, at one time, had a matter-of-fact way of 
speaking, as easy to listen to as rain. You liked to hear 
her, not for anything she said, nor for any connotation of 
thought lighting up the dark of words, but simply, as 
sometimes when you are tired of other things, you like to 
lean back and listen to rain. But that was some time 
ago. She had not been married very long before her hus- 
band’s presence exerted so forcibly the favorable im- 
pression, that she paid him the greatest of compliments 
and began to reflect his manner like a mirror a light. She 

learned readily, taking on the drawl and the meticulous 
choice of words quite as gracefully as the looking-glass 
gives out the borrowed glow. She even mastered with 
nice accuracy the pause and the clearing of the throat, 
which, in its effect upon the speaker, was like the hesita- 
tion made necessary by a small round of applause, and 
apparently was almost as agreeable. Of course, at no 
| time had she any thought of rivalling him in the family 
circle; she was well content to be the weaker utterance, 
feeling, as many a resourceful woman who marries late 
seems to feel, that her femininity was complemented by 
the admitted dependence. But in any case, her voice 
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would have been no match for his. For he had a voice: 
an intrinsic quality, seeming to suggest a depth and rich- 
ness in attributes other than vocal, which God or some- 
body had bestowed upon him, with or without satiric in- 
tent. With the little girls, Daddy’s manner was not an 
acquired characteristic; they had been born, so to speak, 
with slow words in their mouths. But perhaps more 
impressed than any of them was his mother-in-law 
Nanna, who was on in years and was growing mentally 
infirm, and who was constantly confusing him with her 
father and sometimes with her husband. For Nanna the 
luminosity which shone behind him, halo-wise, was ever 
of triple intensity. 

He was what he himself called a family man. Without 
analyzing the situation very closely, he realized that 
more and more infrequently he was dropping in at the 
Club. And he talked quite a good deal about the Club, 
when, as they did every evening, the members of the 
family gathered together in the living room, and the rise 
and fall of his voice became the artery of the little group. 
The Club, he said, was not what it used to be; the Club 
was feeling the strain of this deplorable, this mechanical 
age. No one had time at the Club nowadays for the 
friendly contact, for the niceties of intercourse; every- 
body dashed in and dashed out, seeming at times posi- 
tively to avoid polite observances. And when at rare 
intervals, a few friends got together, it seemed that they 
wanted only to hear themselves talk; they would cut in 
and interrupt you, almost to the point of ill-breeding, 
perhaps in the midst of your story, or in the pithiest part 
of your idea. The art of listening was evidently a lost 
art. 

Here, if he paused long enough, his wife was often 
painstakingly moved to agree with him. She had noticed 
and deplored that very tendency wherever women were 
congregated. Everyone wanted to talk and no one to 
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listen, and only the shrillest voices were heard. In fact, 
if one gave a care or anything of grace to one’s speech, 
one was made a target for a volley of interruptions. 

This usually started Daddy off on what he called the 
kingdom of the home: Home, he would say, italicizing 
beautifully — home, the only real background, the one 
great power for good and for cultural development. Then 
the cadences of his voice would glide away, like dancers 
in a minuet, with the stateliness of his words, and the 
family would become a rapt audience. His wife, busy 
with some piece of sewing for the children, would hear 
him with averted head, yet so attentively that every inch 
of her was taut with listening. Even her needle listened, 
became subject to him, moving back and forth, back and 
forth, with the rhythm of an accompaniment. Watching 
her, he had more than once found time to muse on her 
attitude as expressive of the domestic virtues of woman; 
he had noted the head, bent as if in resignation, the tire- 
less, weaving hands, suggesting felicitous industry. The 
little girls, at such times, would in all probability pause 
in their too-affectionate attentions to the cat, or look up 
from their school books, to fasten on him six radiant 
eyes like a row of footlights. A few hushed ejaculations 
would rise from their midst: Look at Daddy! Watch the 
corners of Daddy’s mouth work! As for Nanna, moving 
gently to and fro in her low rocker before the fire, she 
would be looking at him anyway; only when he started to 
speak there would be a little catch in her breath, and 
maybe her thin hand would be lifted quickly to her throat 
to lay a feathery, questioning touch there. . . . The 
warm music of him was near, very near, yet far, very far 
away —far away as the sun, but still near enough to 
stream down over her with long silken rays, wrapping 
her-away from the dark. 

Where else, he would be saying, — where else may a 
man find verity if not on his own hearth, in the sacred 
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sanctuary of the home? If not from the embers of his 
own fire, where shall he feel warmth? And where shall 
he find the incentive to further endeavor and the mainte- 
nance of future ideals, if not in the fealty of those nearest 
him —if not in the clear eyes of his children, on the 
trusting lips of his wife, in the affections and faith of the 
woman who brought his wife into the world? 

With the last words there would be a graceful gesture 
in Nanna’s direction, and Nanna, though ir all likelihood 
deaf to his words, would be diffused with the compliment 
of his attention. . . . What was it? The warmth of 
the sun —no, not that, not only that; something else, 
somebody else. Who was it? Who was it sitting very 
big beside her, above her, looking down upon her, with 
everything in his eyes? Father, of course. She was be- 
side him on the front seat of the new carriage, and they 
were driving down the road through brilliant sunlight, 
on their way to her birthday picnic. She had on her blue- 
sprigged calico. Father liked it. They had forgotten to 
bring along the lemons, he said, so there wasn’t going to 
be any lemonade. It was a joke. The sun started laugh- 
ing and never stopped. . . . Suddenly, it all slipped 
away from her like so much smoke. Something had gone 
from her—what? Everything had gone from her out 
into faint blue light. Everything, everybody, somebody 
— somebody had gone terribly from her into the dawn, 
leaving her broken and alone. 


Although Daddy never ceased to deplore the indiffer- 
ence of the times to the personal expression of culture, 
nor to find his greatest recreation in the home circle, he 
had to admit that honors came to him elsewhere. Fre- 
quently he was asked to address various civie clubs in 
behalf of some philanthropic measure. The day of the 
Baby Home drive, when he spoke right through the lunch 
hour at the Commercial Club, forgetting several others 
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were waiting to speak, had been a long-remembered occa- 
sion. And once he was asked to speak over the radio. 

It was this latter event which loomed so large in the 
eyes of the family, that the three little girls, for days 
ahead, were unable to sit still for thirty seconds at a 
time. Think of Daddy’s giving that beautiful, mouthy 
talk, which he was now rehearsing every night, into a 
little machine or something that somebody had made to 
carry Daddy’s voice miles and miles and miles away. 
Other daddies were heard only with ears, but Daddy was 
going to talk to the wind. Daddy’s voice was going over 
fields and hills and rivers and things — miles and miles 
and miles away. Think of it, Mother! Think of it, 
Nanna! Mother was complacent and appreciative, but 
Nanna didn’t know what to think about it. Nanna 
didn’t know what to do with her hands; they kept moving 
about in her lap. And she kept asking herself questions. 
What was it? Something was happening, was going to 
happen. What was it? She wondered if there were go- 
ing to be a wedding, and she hoped very much that no 
one was going to have a baby. Then, like the sound of 
wind, words began to move around in her head. 

Miles and miles and miles away. Who was going miles 
and miles and miles away? Was it he who was going? 
They must not let him. It was too far. 

The evening before Daddy was to speak, the family 
was gathered as usual in the living room. The last few 
evenings, though she was trying to get a petticoat finished 
for one of the children, Mother hadn’t been accomplish- 
ing much, for Daddy’s watch was before her on the table, 
and it was her office to time him and see how much he 
went over, or fell behind, the half-hour limit. Daddy 
spent most of the evening on his feet in an appropriate 
attitude, delivering with a fine care for syllabic values 
and a strict observance of punctuation, his beautiful, sad 
speech. It was beautiful because Daddy’s voice made it 
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beautiful, and it was sad because he was telling, in the 
interest of the Humane Society, a great deal about de- 
crepit and ill-treated animals. But, anyway, it wasn’t 
the speech that was the exciting part of it; it was, of 
course, the idea. 

Going miles and miles and miles away. . . . While 
Daddy was resting his voice, the youngest little girl 
leaped up like a bird that wanted to fly. Not being able 
to do that she sat down again with a bounce. 

Across plains and stony mountains and rivers and 
things. . . . The second little girl flung out her arms 
and stuck her legs out before her like brooms, holding 
them there while she looked at the youngest little girl to 
impress upon her that this as an ecstatic display was far 
in advance of getting up and sitting down again. 

Farther and farther —far as the wind and farther. 

The eldest little girl maintained a superior com- 
posure. 

Daddy smiled upon his daughters, then with a wave of 
the hand, which demanded silence, and a significant 
glance at his wife and the watch, he elaborately cleared 
his throat and started in again. 

As his voice swept out into the room, filling it to the 
very ceiling with rich, fluid sound until it seemed that in 
another minute the vases on the mantel must begin to 
sway with the rhythm of it, Nanna, sitting before the 
fire, became more than ever conscious of the weight of 
sadness that had been pressing on her of late. All the 
grieving, all the deep, dark words ever uttered, had some- 
how seeped into her head and were going around and 


around there. . . . Miles and miles and miles. 
Across lengths of water and blinding sands. . . . Far 
as the wind and farther. . . . Now, interweaving with 


the throbbing voice of Daddy, which was moving through 
her like the blood in her veins, she began to feel — spend- 
ing her, breaking her — the force of the wind, the terrible 
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strength of space. Miles and miles and miles away. .. . 
They must not let him, they must not let him go! 

In some way, as Daddy spoke on, word-perfect, tone- 
perfect to the last accent of finality, they all became 
impressed with the feeling that this was the last time. 
The little girls felt it but vaguely, yet it was enough to 
keep their legs still and to make them listen with awed 
ears and with eyes rounder than ever. Nanna felt it, and 
the great sorrow of it swept over like a night. She could 
not bear it. She raised her hands to her face. 

Daddy was just finishing as he looked across the room 
and saw her. Poor old Nanna! How his voice had af- 
fected her. But then, she had always been so attached to 
him. And it was rather touching, that story about the 
old fire-engine horse, and maybe one or two of the others; 
also it would have to be admitted that he had done the 
subject justice. But poor old Nanna! She had been fail- 
ing rapidly lately. It would not be long — well, he had 
always done well by her — he wouldn’t have done more 
for his own mother — and he would do his best until the 
very end. He himself would see to the details of the 
funeral — the casket and all. 

Nanna’s face was still buried in her hands. He went 
over to her and gave her two gentle pats on the shoulder. 
At his touch Nanna glanced up and caught at her throat. 

It was he . . . it was he! He had not gone. 

. But who— who was it? Who was it leaning over 

her, vibrant, tremendous, coming between her and the 
light? 

Come, come, now, he said to her, there wasn’t anything 
to ery about. Some of those stories — that one about the 
old fire department horse and one or two of the others — 
were not — ahem! — altogether accurate. His voice was 
orotund and lovely. 
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By Epwin Forp PIPER 


Bronzed horsemen ride; 
Broad-horned cattle bellow; 

The wind searches the hollows: 
Coyote is a voice in the night 
Over dim plains, endless grasses. 


Song to the creaking felloe, song to the hammer stroke, 
Bushelling grain; 

The wind winnows the smoke of the chimneys: 

The dim road winds and runs 

For lighted windows. 


APRIL 


In mile on rising mile of buffalo grass 
The plover call along the waterholes ; 
March takes her leave with wildly fluttering skirt, 
Great rags of cloud riding a pungent wind 
In smoky sunlight: whirring grouse and quail 
Choose grassy homes, and burrowers watch the plow 
Turning the field, and frisky yearlings toss 
Uneasy horns. 

The church at Damson Valley 
Shows dingy white against the budding wood; 
And now in gossamer dusk its mellow bell 
Sounds for a basket supper. 

Pine-wood pews: 

In front the older gossipry ; midway 
Dusty bucolic jests; and farther back 
Colorful boys and girls. Now bass and treble 
Are rivalling in rich and rolling laughters, 
While Nosey Brown, official auctioneer, 
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Unwraps, assorts: for mystery awaits 
On romance in the bidding. 

Rap — rap — rap — 
The mallet strikes: rustlings and grins and whispers; 
The nose was natural — a sandstone color, 
And duck-bill style as if mirrored in a bottle — 
The voice an orator’s: 

‘‘The church must have 
New paint, new shingle roof. Your shekels, boys. 
A basket like a house; buy it and build. 
One dollar — and a good cook in the bargain. 
Some feller’s goin’ to set his, teeth in sweetmeats. 
The half — the half! Who offers me two dollars? 
Girl with a rosy mouth and big brown eyes — 
And the quarter? Thank you — fifty, give me fifty. 
Once, twice, three times, — and sold to — 
‘‘Boys, look here. 

I hear a pie inside it; luscious pie. 
You won’t need no false teeth! Smack your lips, boys. 
Come, Karicko, I hear you brought a horse 
On the lead rope . . . And sold to Karicko. 


‘““A note For a Handsome Man! Except my nose — 
Stand up there, Handsome Jim, you bashful beauty. 
A clever little girl — don’t let him have it. 
And a good housekeep . . . Sold. 
‘Ah, I know this one! 
Luscious crabapple jelly, sandwich, doughnut! 
. She’s yours. 
‘A married woman made this basket: 
Said, sell it to Jess Wilkins, woman-hater; 
But he ain’t here. No? That you, Jess? Come on. 
. Late comer, Curly Holmes! The good old rule — 
Late comer lifts the bid a half a dollar. 
Fine, cream and blue! Hooray! Stranger to me. 
Bid for the lovely stranger. Zollicoffer, 
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I name this one for you; full moon tonight — 
You want a lovely partner eatin’ supper.”’ 


Demure eyes, blushing cheeks, and bold tanned faces 
Flaming with frank emotion — little Nosey — 
Dynamic youth, the rush of lively laughter, 
The cramped scene, misfit bargains! Gawky Ben, 
Twenty and open-mouthed, tall and loose-jointed, 
Capturing Mrs. Calder, six-and-fifty, 
Shaped like a bran sack; her tongue could slice off 
Three hundred words a minute; Jesse Wilkins, 
The little turkey-cock old bachelor 
Posing with the fat spinster, sentimental, 
A drawler. 

And the luck of Karicko — 
Alice Woodsmall, the color and the grace 
Of youth itself in bounteous Damson Valley. 


In after supper games the April night 

Is love’s own chosen joiner of the hands 

For singing lips and eager singing hearts; 
And his full moon, a quiet mystery 

Of midnight beauty down the glamorous road, 
Touches two riders, Karicko and Alice. 


Six days the flicker tongues of Damson Valley 
Were on the fidget: 

‘‘Sunday afternoon 
Karicko hitched his pony, an’ was talkin’ 
To the Woodsmall girls right by their lilac bush; 
An’ the old man broke sideways on his daughters, 
An’ says, ‘Your mother wants you,’ an’ to Karicko, 
“We never asked you here. You needn’t come.’ 


‘Nobody budged. And Karicko laughed out, 
‘Is that your word, too, Alice?’ 
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‘¢ “No, not mine.’ 

She couldn’t talk no more, then; she was eryin’ — 
And went off with her sister. 

‘‘The old man 
Followed up Karicko. ‘You take your pony, 
An’ use the road.’ 

*¢ <Tt’s public.’ 
‘“Well, he sent 
Old Tige a-nippin’ at the pony’s heels. 
Karicko noosed the dog. Into the house 
The old man puffed, outdoor with a shotgun 
An’ fired both barrels. First, the echoing bang 
Was comforting till he remembered Sabbath. 
Family ashamed of the row.’’ 
‘‘Hm, what’s his grudge?’’ 
‘*Woodsmall says he don’t want no cowboy rake 

A-runnin’ with his girl. Karicko laughs, — 
Laughs at the shot-gun business, — aggravatin’. 
The old man’s out to justify himself; 
You couldn’t budge his mind with sixteen yoke.”’ 


BOWERY 


Zing — goes the fiddle string; 

Zoom goes the viol; 

Boys they laugh 

And the girls they smile. 

The caller calls with a right good will 

To form the couples for the next quadrille: 


‘Lead your lady out on the floor — 
I called you once, and I call no more; 
Draw your furrow and draw it deep, 
God help-afetier if TF cqtch him aslzep.”’ 
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A holiday for breathing space in a grove — 
Upon the quick imaginings of youth 
Shape-shifting moments! 
Let the trotting hoof 
And light and heavy wheel touch out a tune 
As on a pilgrim road. 
Under the trees, 
Odors of weedy hay and whiffs of food 
And acrid firework; roistering and fun 
Cavort, explode in rival rituals: 
Music and independence, lemonade, 
Baseball, blank cartridge, and bowery dance. 
Hurrah for the Fourth! Hurrah for the Fourth! 
Hooray! 

At ten the program: hats off in the crowd: 
The quartette waves the starry spangled banner ; 
A girl Columbia reads the Declaration; 

The speaker sweats. 
‘*Oh, lemo, half a dime! 
Oh, one more soul made happy! Cold, ice cold! 
B-a-s-e-ball, the Fats and the Leans! This way, this 
way! 
This way the bowery! Lemo— this way!’’ 


Four sets form on the floor; each fiddler’s toe 
Taps out the time, and the one-legged caller, 
With arms about a post, gives resonance: 


S’loot the corner, s’loot your own; 

Swing partners, everybody swing; 

Alaman left and grand right and left; 
Promenade round and swing the lady home. 


Among the lookers-on is Karicko. 


Salute ’em and swing ’em ali hands in a circle 
You dance to the left till you’re half the way round; 
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Then, break and swing home, and it’s grand right 
and left again 
All the way round till your partner is found. 
Lady to the right and dance in the ring, 
When you have danced, oh then you may 
swing; 
When you have swung remember the call 
To join hands and promenade all. 





The boys in shirt-sleeves shake a limber foot, 
And dimity and lawn stir with the breathings ; 
Fans flutter. Tune the fiddles for Blue Danube, 
Schottische, and polka. 

Karicko and Alice, 
The hand-in-hand forbidden company, 
Find the old courtship symbols — and young love — 
Young love is dancing on his holiday. 


Onlookers buzz: ‘‘Say, where is Old Man Woodsmall?”’ 


‘“To the baseball game.’’ 
‘‘He won’t allow no dancin’.’’ 


O swing that girl, that pretty little girl, 
The girl I left behind me; 


Feet shuffle, and the fiddles hum and whine; 
And flowered muslin sashes sway and swirl. 
The red-faced caller clings about his pillar, 
And bow arms jig for Turkey in the Straw: 


Seven go around, seven go around; 

Birdie in the cage and seven go around, — 
And lady swing out and her lover in, 
And join your hands and around agin. 
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Words jump and bounce. The brass-lunged barkers 


boom: 


‘Ride ’em! This way! Ice-cream, ice-cold ice-cream! 
Oh, one more soul made happy — half a dime! 
Lemo, lemo, it’s five — lemo, it’s five!’’ 


Comes Emma Woodsmall as a messenger: 


‘*Father is hitchi 


The deep bass sings prelusive: 


Head couple out to the couple on the right; 
Four hands half, and right and left four; 
Left hands across and right moulinet ; 
Do-ce-do and counter-dance. 


The fiddles thrill, the figures move. 


All the eight hands form a star: 
Four in the mill-wheel, the mill goes round. 


They dance the 


Ending the turns with rich and languorous strains; 
Emma was waiting for her sister Alice. 


Karicko heard 


And the one-legged caller chanting high 
On ‘‘Cheat or swing.’’ And somewhere Nosey Brown: 
‘‘The old man dodged and took the lady home.”’ 


Tang of pine boards and drying willow roof. 


‘“‘Ride ’em! Lucky-luck! This way, this way!’’ 


ng up.”’ 


‘*We’ll dance one more.’’ 


All salute. 


Prairie Queen, then Waltz Quadrille, 


the firecrackers, the barkers, 








AUGUST 


Silken leaves 

Rustle, rustle; 
Ripening ears 
Bend low. 


Night comes brooding 
For the generous one — 
The corn spirit 

Over misty fields. 


It was the easy voice of Nosey Brown 
Improving the occasion of a pipe 
With Curly Holmes during the dinner spell. 
‘*T like the lady’s family, one and all: 
O’ course they got their failin’s; the old man 
Is too strict church to damn a balky mule; 
Primitive type — all one size up an’ down; 
Big neck, stiff-standin’ hair, stubborn as oak. 
He can’t give in. 
‘‘His wife is second fiddle. 
Seems to like slavin’ for the family — 
An’ no great talker. Em is ordinary: 
A little sallow, lean and nipper-tongued, — 
But she won’t make him no bad sister-in-law. 
Alice is — well, she’s Alice. 
‘*An’ my advice 
To Karicko is, cut the ropes and run. 
Come bust-up, an’ come make-up; otherwise — ’’ 
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The leaves dance, 

The corn bows 

For the mother of the corn 
And for many lovers. 


O passion of the rain 
And the sun and the star; 
Passion of harvest — 
And many lovers. 


About the lovers heavy dusk drew close 

Along the meadow path, and lightning fluttered 
Like firefly work, and distant thunder rolled 
Like a slow wagon, and a watch-dog barked. 


‘Alice, my house is finished; will you come?”’ 


‘“‘T love you, Karicko —. They — we must wait. 
O such a splintering, such a sundering change! 
T love my family.’’ The lightning flickered. 
‘‘O Karicko, I love you.’’ 


Suddenly 
The night split, and a jagged quivering bolt 
Shattered an elm; the hills were visible; 
The stubble glowed, the trees stood tremulous 
One instant. Thunder drowned the shaken world — 
Lightning of love from spirit unto spirit 
Flamed out like roses. She was in his arms, 
The soft drip of the rain was on her hair. 


‘‘T will come, Karicko. Yes, I will come.”’ 


Old man Woodsmall 

And old Nosey Brown 
Talking, talking, 

Coming home from town; 
Talking of granddaughters 
As the sun went down. 

















“WIE EINE BLUME” 


~ By MarJoriE CoNE 


When Fanny stole past their room, Mrs. Deutsch 
turned over and moaned ‘‘Who is it?’’ She almost 
always did that. The shriek of a cat, like a whistling 
arrow, shot by their window. Mr. Deutsch felt that if 
only once he could shriek like that he might be happy. 
He woke up irritated, his nerves pulled and quivering. 
Fanny again, sneaking past their door at some impossible 
hour. He waited for ages to hear her light click on and 
ages later remembered that when she came in late she 
slipped off her clothes in the dark for fear of disturbing 
them. He heard the clock ticking beside him, but it was 
too dark to make out the time. By now, very likely, she 
was asleep. He must do something about Fanny. But 
what? He would speak to her in the morning. After all, 
Fanny was undeniably his daughter; it was more than 
the thick black hair and long eyes: he recognized in her 
some of his ways of speech and movement. Even when 
she had been a little girl she had kept her own counsel. 
When he had seen her going busily about and had asked 
her what she was doing, she had turned sullen and silent 
or had cried. But she was his daughter; surely they 
should be able to talk together. He would speak to her 
in the morning. His mind slid away from the thin bocy 
lving between the sheets in the next room, but the thought 
took words. Is she a virgin? He did not know anything 
about her. 

Mr. Deutsch couldn’t sleep any later, even though it 
was Sunday, so he was up at half-past seven, and at eight 
had finished his breakfast. Sometimes he could make the 
papers last till dinner; when he couldn’t he went to a 
church, picking the place by the lecturer and the subject. 
Today, because he felt rather lonely, he went to Temple. 
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It was pleasant to see some of his friends and to greet 
them after the lecture. He walked up Fifth Avenue, 
standing a moment at the square, to watch the tulips 
marching to glory. 

He came home to find Fanny locked in the bathroom 
singing the Schubert serenade that he loved, but she 
changed to ‘‘Red Hot Mamma”’ when she heard him. 
Mrs. Deutsch was not in yet. 

At five minutes past one Mrs. Deutsch burst into the 
apartment, threw off her things, and asked for Fanny. 

‘‘She’s never on time for dinner, and I know how you 
hate to be kept waiting.’? Mr. Deutsch could not think 
of any answer to this, so he said nothing. 

‘‘Good morning,’’ said Fanny. She came in buttoning 
the cuff of her dress. 

‘‘What time did you get in last night?’’ asked Mr. 
Deutsch. ‘‘I thought I heard you at half-past one.”’ 

‘‘Hell, no,’’ said Fanny. ‘‘I didn’t get to bed till after 
four.’’ 

‘‘Fanny, I don’t admire your language in the least,’’ 
said her mother. 

Fanny ate her grape-fruit and said nothing. She had 
learned long ago, Mr. Deutsch remarked, not to answer 
her mother back. It had taken him longer. 

Soup took the place of grape-fruit and then it became 
noticeable that Fanny had already eaten three pieces of 
bread. 

‘¢You’ll make yourself sick, Fanny.’’ 

Fanny reached for a fourth slice. 

‘‘Bread makes you fat,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m cultivating a 
shape. ‘Not angles, but angels,’ as Chuck once ob- 
served.”’ 

They all laughed, Mrs. Deutsch a little vaguely. But 
anyone could see that the idea of Fanny developing a 
figure was funny. When Fanny was fourteen she had 
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shown signs of blossoming, but here she was, eighteen, 
and still showing signs. 

‘Have you heard from Chuck?’’ asked Mrs. Deutsch. 
Fanny and her father dwelt in ivory towers, but every 
now and then Mrs. Deutsch burst in on them. 

‘‘No,’’ said Fanny, lightly. ‘‘I guess I’m deserted.”’ 
She looked around her suddenly in a lost kind of way. 
Then she went on eating. 

‘‘Worse things could happen,’’ said Mr. Deutsch. He 
meant it, too. Nothing to that young man. 

Fanny said nothing. Mr. Deutsch tried the death no- 
tices and mentioned a death which Mrs. Deutsch had 
overlooked. 

While they were discussing the estate of the deceased, 
Anna passed them turkey, cranberry sauce, candied sweet 
potatoes, and asparagus. To each of these Fanny helped 
herself largely, and she ate them with the serious atten- 
tion of a child to its food. After a while she emerged 
from her plate and sighed. 

‘¢Gee, I’m full,’’ she said. 

‘¢Well, you ought to get fat, the way you eat.’’ Mrs. 
Deutsch was inclined to a roll of fat over the stomach 
and found it necessary to diet a little. She refused the 
ice cream in an impressive manner and watched it go 
around the table and start on its way to the pantry. 

‘‘ Anna, I think I’ll take a little,’’ she said in an off- 
hand way. She helped herself to a thin slice. When she 
had finished that she took another thin slice. Then she 
took a spoon and took all the ice cream that had melted. 
Nobody mentioned this. 

‘‘Stephen, what are you doing this afternoon?’’ 

‘‘How about the movies? Good picture at the Goth- 
am.’’ 

‘*T bet it’s wonderful.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, no question about it. Well, how about it? 
Does the program suit vou?’’ 
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‘*Yes, I’ll go.’’ Mrs. Deutsch twitched her shoulder 
and looked about her in her nervous way. ‘‘I’ll have to 
call up Bertha, then; I promised her I’d play bridge.’’ 

‘‘Oh, if you’ve got a game, go ahead.”’ 

‘‘No, I’ll break it,’’ she said. ‘‘I can’t leave my darling 
all alone, can I?’’ 

‘¢Well, I should say not,’’ said Mr. Deutsch. 

Fanny went into the parlor and put on arecord. You’d 
think that by this time she’d be used to such conversa- 
tions, but evidently she wasn’t. Mr. Deutsch wished that 
she had not heard them. The red first note of the ‘‘ Rhap- 
sody in Blue’’ curled into the air; Fanny persisted in 
playing it. Hoops of sound tossed up in the room and 
spun and glittered. He saw Fanny now, thin shoulders 
lifted, jerking like a doll on a string. It seemed to him 
that Fanny was losing herself, fooling around the way 
she was. His own life was hopelessly balled up, and it 
was hard to put your finger on the place where he had 
gone wrong, but for Fanny he saw clearly. Marriage 
was the thing for her. But did she know that? One 
minute it was stenography and the next minute it was 
interior decorating. And there was this Chuck. 

On the whole, he was glad the young man had taken him- 
self off. 

The phone rang. Before the first shriek was out of its 
throat, Fanny was there. 

‘“‘Hello? . . . Oh. Yes, Aunt Bertha. . . . Justa 
minute. Mother, it’s Aunt Bertha.’’ 

‘*Stephen, as long as you don’t care, I’ll go over there. 
Yes,’’ she said into the phone, ‘‘I’ll be over. It’s just as 
well if Stephen rests this afternoon.’’ She went off into 
one of her endless talks. 

Fanny sat on the window seat, staring out of the win- 
dow. The music had been a coat of mail about her, but 
now she was defenceless. 
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‘*Well, I’ll be over in a half an hour.’’ Mrs. Deutsch 
hung up. She never said good bye. 

‘‘Are you going out tonight?’’ she asked Fanny. 

‘‘No,’’ said Fanny, ‘‘I’m going to do some sketching.”’ 

‘‘You were crazy to give up so many friends and run 
around with Chuck all the time. He seems to do that to 
all the girls he goes with — rushes them like mad for a 
few weeks and then throws them over.’’ 

Fanny turned and faced her. 

‘‘Well, if you want to know, Mother, he proposed to 
me. I didn’t tell you because I didn’t want the whole 
family to know.’’ Mr. Deutsch almost believed her, and 
then he saw the look of relief that came over her face. 
She looked a little frightened, too. 

‘‘He proposed to you and you refused him? You must 
be crazy! There isn’t another girl in New York that 
would have done it.’’ 

‘**T thought you never think about my marrying. Evi- 
dently I’m not too young for Chuck.”’’ 

‘“‘Of course I never think about your marrying. Do 
you ever hear me mention marriage? But he’s the big- 
gest catch in New York.’’ 

‘‘T don’t care for him at all,’’ said Mr. Deutsch. ‘‘He 
looks to me as if he’d never done a stroke of work in his 
life.’’ 

‘*Would you, if you didn’t have to?’’ asked Fanny. ‘‘I 
know perfectly well you think I’m off my nut, so don’t 
pull that too-young-to-marry line.’’ 

Mr. Deutsch didn’t enjoy being classed with his wife, 
but he understood that Fanny didn’t trust anyone. He 
went out. 

For a while he wandered aimlessly along, lonely, and 
wishing that it was Monday. When he was at business, 
he was all right, but Sundays there was nothing to do but 
think. On Sundays he was apt to think about his wife. 
He had not the remotest idea why he had stuck to her, 
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unless it was on account of Fanny, or, more likely, be- 
cause she would not have understood why he wanted to 
leave her. What was even stranger was the fact that he 
had been faithful to her. It was years since he had 
touched a woman in the way of love. He remembered his 
youth; he was burnt out, now, but his blood ran in 
Fanny’s veins. Women were different from men. They 
needed to marry. Did Fanny know that? Once he had 
tried to talk to her but she had shied away and told him 
that women had changed. How, changed? Where was 
she wandering in the dark? He did not know her. 

A laborer passed, walking out with his family, three 
little boys and a little girl. When they crossed the street 
he swung the little girl to his shoulder. There was noth- 
ing he could do for Fanny. 

He went to the Gotham and spent two hours watching 
virtue triumph. He found the picture very depressing. 

He walked home, but managed not to think at all. 
Fanny was sitting in the parlor, reading. Mr. Deutsch 
went inside without speaking to her. 

He lay down on the couch and shut his eyes and fell 
asleep. His wife’s voice woke him up. Having just come 
home from Bertha’s, she was now telephoning her. He 
lay stilla moment. It was impossible to distinguish her 
words, but he knew what she was saying. It must be 
nearly time for supper. He went in front. 

Fanny was still sitting in the parlor, the book still in 
her hands, although it was now too dark to read. Her 
legs were drawn up under her and she was tense, as 
though waiting to spring. Mrs. Deutsch’s words swirled 
around her in a heavy fog. 

‘‘Bertha, she nearly died when she thought she was 
losing! She was livid! . . . Absolutely! . . . Listen, 
we had the most delicious turkey I ever ate. And it was 
prepared wonderfully. She certainly is a good cook. And 
so decent! . . . You said it, they’re allalike. . . .’’ 
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Poor Anna, who sang wild Hungarian songs when she 
was alone! Mrs. Deutsch had been talking like that 
almost since the first day after their marriage. His mind 
was a little series of callouses where those words had 
pelted him time after time. 

Fanny twisted impatiently. Quarter of seven. He 
knew it without looking at his watch. But it was weeks 
since that young man had called her. 

‘‘Ror God’s sakes! Doesn’t that drivel make you sick! 
She’s been talking for ten minutes by the clock.’’ Mr. 
Deutsch did not know whether to condemn her for irrev- 
erence or to throw up his hat and agree with her. As 
usual he said nothing. Fanny sprang from her chair. 
‘This is the limit!’’ she said. A little later the clock 
struck seven. 

Martha was out today, so Anna set the table and pre- 
pared the supper. Mrs. Deutsch ran back and forth, 
helping. Fanny did not move. She was already at her 
place, staring at the drying daffodils in the blue bowl. 

‘*Were you out this afternoon?’’ 

‘“What? No, I stayed home.’’ 

‘Ts that book any good?’’ 

‘¢No.”? 

They waited without speaking until supper was ready. 
Mrs. Deutsch came in with a platter of cold meats in one 
hand and a cup of coffee in the other. 

‘‘All right, you can begin. This is everything you’re 
going to get.’’ 

Fanny helped herself to ham, tongue, a sausage, a 
pickle and a slice of bread. She ate as though she had 
forgotten what she was doing; sometimes she stopped 
with a forkful halfway to her lips, stared at it, put it 
down, and a moment later began all over again. 

‘‘How was the picture?”’ 

‘‘Same old thing. Not to mention skiing in Norway 
and a scenic.’’ 
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‘‘T’m lucky I eseaped it. I won two dollars. It was 
hardly worth the exertion.’’ 

‘*T forgot to tell you that I met Hirschmann this morn- 
ing. He told me that—’’ Just then Mrs. Deutsch 
leaped from the table and vanished into the pantry. She 
came back with a jar of honey and a box of Uneedas. 

‘‘This is going to be my supper,’’ she said. She ate 
the box of Uneedas and the jar of honey. The phone raug 
just as she was managing the last Uneeda, which had 
cracked. Fanny made no move to go, acted as if she 
hadn’t heard it, so Mr. Deutsch went. It was almost 
never for him. 

‘‘Hello,’’ he said. He wouldn’t be surprised if it was 
Bertha again. He said a few words to himself about 
Bertha. 

‘*Hello,’’ said someone. ‘‘May I speak to Miss Fanny, 
please?’’ 

‘‘Manny. For you.’’ Damned if it wasn’t that young 
man. 

Fanny went listlessly and came back twenty minutes 
later. She sat down without saying anything. 

‘Who was it?’’ asked Mrs. Deutsch. 

‘‘Chuck,’’ said Fanny. ‘‘He’s coming over later.’’ 
Her cheeks were so flushed that Mr. Deutsch looked 
away. If she felt that way she had better have him. 

‘Well, evidently he isn’t discouraged,’’ said Mrs. 
Deutsch. 

‘‘Hvidently not,’’ said Fanny. She didn’t eat any 
more supper and she talked a good deal to her mother. 
They sat around for a while and then Mr. Deutsch went 
into the library to read. He took out a volume of Inger- 
soll; this was the real stuff. A great noise came from the 
bathroom, where Fanny was drawing her bath, and then 
there was a long silence. She came into the library to 
get her dress out of the closet. Mr. Deutsch looked up. 
She wore only her underwear, a one piece thing, pink, 
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which clung to her thin body. Her hair was pulled from 
her face and pinned in a tight knot on top of her head; 
her face and lips were flushed from the warm bath; she 
did not look good. Mr. Deutsch could not recall any good 
woman who had looked like that. Where was she wan- 
dering in the dark? She was humming ‘‘Red Hot 
Mamma.”’ 

‘‘Going out?”’ 

‘*T suppose so.”’ 

She went out of the room, humming, and jerking her 
shoulders like a doll on a string. 

He didn’t come for a long time, and when he did come 
she kept him waiting. Mr. Deutsch heard her shut the 
door to the parlor. What had become of his daughter? 
He did not know her. 

He must have dozed off on the sofa with the light still 
burning. He started awake. How late it was! After 
twelve already. Fanny must be out long ago. He went 
into the dark parlor to open the windows and air the 
room of smoke. At first he did not see her. She was sit- 
ting on the window seat, staring out of the window, as 
she often did. She started when he spoke to her. 

‘‘Home already?”’ 

‘We didn’t go out.’? She looked at him drearily. 
‘‘He’s gone.’’ She was not hiding from him now. 

He felt such pity for her that he could not speak. Be- 
sides, there was nothing to say. He stood aside when 
she walked from the room; it was all he could do. 
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Slow Smoke, by LEw Saretr. (Henry Holt & Co., $2.) The 
author of Many, Many Moons and The Box of God has in this 
new and most attractively bound volume, added a sincere and 
beautiful group of lyrics to his already memorable contribution 
of Indian melodies. In Slow Smoke, Mr. Sarett again demon- 
strates his mastery of the French-Canadian setting for narrative, 
with ‘‘Angelique’’ and ‘‘Tamarack Blue.’’ But it is in the 
short lyrics that he achieves a primitive simplicity, a poignancy 
of emotion, a fine sympathy and sheer delicacy of touch. The 
whimsical tenderness, the child-like wonder in such a poem as 
‘*Four Little Foxes,’’ is unforgettable : 


Speak gently, Spring, and make no sudden sound ; 

For in my windy valley, yesterday I found 

New-born foxes squirming on the ground — 
Speak gently. 

Walk softly, March, forbear the bitter blow; 

Her feet within a trap, her blood upon the snow, 

The four little foxes saw their mother go — 
Walk softly. 


Go lightly, Spring, oh, give them no alarm; 
When I covered them with boughs to shelter them from harm, 
The thin blue foxes suckled at my arm — 

Go lightly. 


Step softly, March, with your rampant hurricane; 

Nuzzling one another, and whimpering with pain, 

The new little foxes are shivering in the rain — 
Step softly. 


All the individual, earth-fresh touches of color and sound 
that have endeared Sarett to lovers of poetry are here in Slow 
Smoke, — in the scent of cedar and tamarack, the song of water- 
fall and the transient wind of the mountain; the cornflower, 
umber, and scarlet in the garb of an Indian squaw; the thin 
blue pungency of smoke against November sunsets. 

Sarett has accomplished much, not only because he is a true 
lyricist, but because he has a fairly accurate knowledge of the 
artistic merits and limitations of his particular field and poetic 
range. And that, simple as it seems, is an achievement not to be 
scorned today, when many a would-be versatile Harlequin 
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dances his brief hour across the pages of many a magazine of 
verse,— and then is heard no more. Sarett’s ‘‘Indian Love 
Song,’’ ‘‘ Readers of Loam’”’ and ‘‘Chant for the Moon of Flow- 
ers,’’ will not be readily forgotten. Perhaps the finest lyric in 
the book, for its simplicity, profound reverence, and the ideali- 
zation of the beauty of death, is the one called ‘‘Let Me Go 
Down to Dust’’: 


Let me go down to dust and dreams 
Gently, O Lord, with never a fear 

Of death beyond the day that is done; 
In such a manner as beseems 

A kinsman of the wild, a son 

Of stoic earth whose race is run. 

Let me go down as any deer 

Who, broken by a desperate flight, 
Sinks down to slumber for the night — 
Dumbly serene in certitude 

That it will rise again at dawn, 
Buoyant, refreshed of limb, renewed, 
And confident that it will thrill 
To-morrow to its nuzzling fawn, 

To the bugle notes of elk upon the hill. 


Let me go down to dreams and dust 
Gently, O Lord, with quiet trust 
And the fortitude that marks a child 
Of earth, a kinsman of the wild. 

Let me go down as any doe 

That nods upon its ferny bed, 

And, lulled to slumber by the flow 
Of talking water, the muffled brawl 
Of far cascading waterfall, 

At last lets down its weary head 
Deep in the brookmints in the glen; 
And under the starry-candled sky, 
With never the shadow of a sigh, 
Gives its worn body back to earth again. 


If Lew Sarett has done nothing other than establish for him- 
self a sure means of identification, he has done something. But 
he has done more. With his Indian folk-song, his deft handling 
of French-Canadian material in legend and chanson, and the 
individuality of his lyries, Mr. Sarett has contributed something 
to American poetry that will live. R. L. 
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Theodore Dreiser, by Burton Rascor. (Modern American 
Writers Series, McBride, $1.) Burton Rascoe’s study of Drei- 
ser is not satisfying. The chief equipment for his task which he 
displays in this book (apart from a genuine and admirable en- 
thusiasm for his subject) is cleverness; and this is precisely not 
the quality most needed for a revelation of Dreiser. 

In the first place, Mr. Rascoe spends too much of his time in 
flogging a dead horse. If there remain in America any indi- 
viduals or groups who regard Dreiser’s books as wicked, they 
are scarcely so important as to deserve the attention here given 
them in a volume supposedly addressed to intelligent readers. 
Certainly it is no longer necessary to defend Dreiser against the 
charge of indecency, or even to harry and hunt down his de- 
tractors. Rascoe does nothing in this matter which Mencken 
did not do better eight years ago, in the Dreiser essay in A Book 
of Prefaces. 

Even more unfortunate is the fact that Rascoe’s critivism of 
the Dreiser canon is superficial and ineffective. Sister Carrie is 
given relatively adequate treatment, but Jennie Gerhardt is 
hurried over and bungled. Rascoe completely fails to set forth 
the meaning of this book, or to suggest its power and beauty. 
In his discussion of The Financier and The Titan he follows 
Mencken in asserting that The Financier is inferior: a verdict to 
which I wish to record an emphatic dissent. It is true, I must 
admit, that this is the novel in which Dreiser’s literary vices are 
most painfully apparent. Not even The Genius is so enor- 
mously freighted by his incredible passion for detail. But this 
is compensated by the vitality and strength of the characters. 
Old William Malia Butler is a creation certainly unequalled in 
The Titan, and excelled only by the study of Hurstwood in 
Sister Carrie. The Aileen of The Financier is truer and more 
significant than the older Aileen of The Titan. And, most im- 
portant, the Cowperwood of the earlier book is definitely more 
human, and hence more dramatic, than is the Cowperwood of 
The Titan. In short, for al! its lumber, The Financier is the 
greater novel. 

Rascoe’s analysis of the autobiographical books is better, but 
this too is fragmentary, and more enthusiastic than critical. 
He fails to present coherent conclusions and judgments. In his 
treatment of the writing about Dreiser, Rascoe is discerning 
and vigorous. But the effect of the whole volume is that of a 
hasty piece of journey-work, well meaning enough, but wholly 
inadequate, and unworthy of its place in the series inaugurated 
by Van Doren’s Cabell. |e 
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What’s O’Clock. By Amy Lowetu. (Houghton Mifflin, $2.25.) 
In this posthumous volume of poems we do not have Amy Lowell 
the crusader, or Amy Lowell the iconoclast, so much as we have 
simply Amy Lowell the poet. There is as much of conservatism 
in form here as there is of vers libre. Of the two poems I care 
for most in the book, ‘‘Evelyn Ray’’ is chiefly in rhymed coup- 
lets, and ‘‘Lilaes’’ is in free verse. But whatever the form, 
there is always profusion of color, richness of sound, emotion 
answering quickly to sensory experience. These things are Amy 
Lowell. One element not so characteristic I observe in this col- 
lection: there are a number of American place poems, of which 
the best is ‘‘Lilaes,’’ which ends: 


Heart-leaves of lilae all over New England, 
Roots of lilac under all the soil of New England, 
Lilac in me because I am New England, 
Because my roots are in it, 
Because my leaves are of it, 
Because it is my country 
And I speak to it of itself 
And sing of it with my own voice 
Since certainly it is mine. 
F. L. M. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for Poetry? By R. C. TREVEL- 
YAN. (Dutton, $1.) This little essay in ‘‘The Today and To- 
morrow Series’’ is pleasant and stimulating. It is decidedly 
English in viewpoint, which is to say that its basis of classicism 
makes it inclined to orthodoxy; yet Mr. Trevelyan relieves our 
more or less breathless anxiety by answering his question in the 
affirmative. Though he pleases me by his advocacy of comic and 
satiric verse and of the dramatic dialogue, I hope to be forgiven 
a large measure of skepticism when he insists on the possibilities 
of quantitative verse or of the long didactic poem. F. L. M. 


Jungle Days. By Wiiu1amM BEese. (Putnam, $3.) William 
Beebe is priceless. Our scientists are usually bad writers — not 
always, certainly, but usually. Mr. Beebe can write, and does 
write. On nearly every page I am delighted with his felicity in 
description. It may be that Dogberry was right, and compari- 
sons are odorous; but I cannot resist the obvious reference to 
Burroughs, who was more of a littératewr and philosopher than 
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Mr. Beebe, and less (I am inclined to think) of a popularizer. 
Well, at any rate Jungle Days is a very readable and informative 
series of essays. Moreover, it is given adequate form in a beauti- 
ful book; the end-papers and jacket by Isabel Cooper are un- 
usually effective and appropriate. F. L. M. 


Essays and Soliloquies, by MiauEL DE UNAMUNO, translated from 
the Spanish with an introductory essay by J. E. Crawrorp 
FuitcH. (Knopf, $3.) A volume of enduring interest and 
value is this miscellany of essays and reflections and fables by 
the greatest contemporary Spanish thinker. Ideas are here that 
are worthy of being revolved slowly in the hands of thought, 
ideas that catch and hold the world of experience in crystalline 
perspective. One is conscious of suave grace and graciousness, 
but of power, too,— ruthless power. This is not a book to be 
read at a sitting or ina day. But it is a book, once begun, to be 
jealously guarded and frequently returned to. The introduc- 
tory essay is admirable. One is glad for the beautiful format. 
o. ZF: 
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